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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON MISCELLANEOUS REAL ESTATE 
PROJECTS 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACQUISITIONS AND DiIsposALs 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday August 3, 1958. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in the committee room of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, the Honorable Paul Cunning- 
ham (subcommittee chairman) presiding. 
Present: Messrs. Cunningham, Bates, O’Konski, and Fisher, 
Also present: Philip W. Kelleher, counsel. 
Mr. CunNnINGHAM. The committee will be in order. 
show a quorum is present. 
Proceed, Mr. Miller. 


Let the record 


AcquyjsITION oF LAND For Hovusina Progect, ALAMEDA, CALIPF. 
b 


97 TEMENT OF HON. GEORGE P. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE 


tied eqn CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


oMr. Miter. Navy acquisition project No. 95 is for Navy housing 
in-Alargeda, Calif. 1t will house the air station, the naval supply base, 
aad théArmy supply base in Oakland. There is also a smaller Army 
metlical gipply base in Alameda that will participate in this housing. 

It is proposed to build 500 housing units under the terms of the 
Wherry Act. Ever since the Wherry Act has been in operation they 
have sought land to build housing on for the installations in the East 
Bay area, and have been unable to get any. This land requires a fill, 
which is rather expensive, but it is about the only site within the area 
that is available. Exhaustive studies have been made, and this is 
about the only thing they can come up with. 

I shall be very glad to answer any questions, but I think perhaps 
the man from the Navy can give you the details better than I can. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. The only matter before us is whether we will 
approve the acquisition of the land. 

Mr. Keviener. That is correct. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Part of this is tidelands. 

Mr. Ketiener. The project must be considered as a unit because 
the tidelands will have to be filled, and quite expensively, in order for 
the project to be built; so it is a single unit for $440,000. 

Mr. CunnineHam. That is a lot of money for 19% acres. 

Mr. Mitusr. Let me show you on this map. Have you been up 
to Oakland? 

Mr. CunnrncHam. No. 

Mr. Mier. Here is Berkeley; here is Oakland; here is the naval 
air station; this is the Army medical station; this is the naval supply 
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station; and this is the Army supply station. All of this is filled land. 
This is allswamp. This is where they build ships. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Is there not any other land that would do 
instead of paying about $22,000 an acre? 

Mr. Miiuer. No, sir. This is the site of the land. 

Mr. Bars. How deep is that? 


STATEMENT OF W. P. TIENCKEN, HEAD, REALTY OPERATION 
AND PLANNING SECTION, REAL ESTATE BRANCH, PROPERTY 
ADMINISTRATION DIVISION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Trencken. It is relatively shallow. I understand people can 
walk around and get their soundings. 

Mr. Miuier. At high tide you have about 8 feet up here [indi- 
cating]. At low tide you can go up to it. The city of Alameda’s 
bulkhead line runs around here. This is San Francisco over here. 
All of this land is exceptionally valuable. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is the trouble. What does a Wherry 
unit cost? 

Mr. Mitier. These, incidentally, will be multiple-unit dwellings. 
You could not put single-story buildings. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What will a unit cost? 

Mr. Miter. I do not know. 

Mr. Kevitener. $7,500 to $10,000. An average of $9,000. 

Mr. CunninGHam. How many units to an acre? 

Mr. Trencken. On this site we will have 500 units. 

Mr. Cunninauam. 500 units on 19% acres? 

Mr. Trmenckren. Yes. They will be three-story apartment type 
structures. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. How many buildings? 

Mr. Trencken. I do not have the breakdown on the buildings. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Is the cost of a unit about $9,000, or is that the 
cost of a building? 

Mr. Keuiener. A unit. 

Mr. TrenckeNn. A unit. You have to fit this into the rental picture, 
too. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Trencken. We have placed a limit of $1,000 per unit for land. 
A fixed rent is guaranteed. The Government can put into the project 
$1,000 per unit for the land. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is all the Government puts in? 

Mr. Trencken. Yes. We can contribute the purchase of the 
land and the services. That is approximately $50,000 for services. 

Mr. Cunnrinauam. Whom does the land belong to? 

Mr. Trencken. The land is leased to the builder for a 75-year term. 
He guarantees to rent it to the naval personnel for the existence of the 
lease, at the expiration of which the whole development becomes the 
property of the Government. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is, after 75 years? 

Mr. TrenckENn. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. During the 75 years, does the Government 
receive any rental for the land? 

Mr. Trencken. It does not. 
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Mr. CunNNINGHAM. So it is a total outlay and loss to the Government 
of $400,000 right now? 

Mr. Trencken. That is right. 

Mr. CunnincHam. I do not see why we should pay $22,000 an 
acre for land for a housing project when there must be land cheaper 
than that in that vicinity. 

Mr. Trencken. The island of Alameda is very densely populated, 
and there is no land. If we get farther 

Mr. Mruter. Wait a minute. You have looked for land for 5 years. 
You had a site down here, around about in here, that they wanted to 
use, and they could not get it, and a $30 million project is going in 
here now; Macy’s of New York is spearheading a project in here. 

May I say this to show part of the things we are after. First, this 
is the city of Alameda, this island. This area is flooded. It is low 
land that eventually will be filled. Over 50 percent of this island is in 
Government ownership today. That is the marine school, like your 
maritime school. This is Government Island, which was given to the 
Government by the city of Alameda. And the city, incidentally, gave 
the Government this land on which the air station is built. 

Mr. CunninaHam. How much is it worth? 

Mr. Miuuer. There is a quarter billion dollars invested in that 
air station now. 

Mr. CunntncHam. How badly is this needed for the service? 

Mr. Miuuer. Very badly. 

Mr. TrenckeNn. We have been trying to get a Wherry project in the 
Alameda area since the law was passed. Approximately two-thirds 
of our people that will occupy this project are working on the island. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Are some of them civilian employees? 

Mr. Trencken. No; military. 

Mr. Cunninauam. And their families are there? Where are they 
living now? 

Mr. Tiencken. I do not know that all the families are there. They 
are having a terrible time. I feel the island is the place to put this 
project because of the traffic situation. If we put it somewhere else 
we increase the traffic load across the bridges leading into Alameda. 
We have finally come up with this land which is within the criteria 
that have been established. 

Mr. Minuer. May I point this out? This is Bethlehem down here. 
This is a Government housing unit where these round things are. 
This is Government housing. This is Government housing built for 5 
years, and it is now 10 years old. 

Mr. CunnineHam. How much did that land cost? 

Mr. Miuuer. Some of this is under leasehold that belongs to the 
University of California. 

Mr. Trencken. We are purchasing some land from the University 
of California for additional construction of warehouses for the air 
station there. That property is under condemnation. It has not 
been settled. As I recall, our appraisals were in the neighborhood of 
$5,000 an acre. 

Mr. ConnineaHam. From whom are we purchasing these 19 acres? 

Mr. Ketiener. From the sponsor of the project. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Is that the best deal you can get? 

Mr. TreNcKEN. That is the best deal we have been able to get. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Could we do better by condemnation? 
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Mr. TrencKEN. They have agreed to accept the price our appraisers 
come up with. 

Mr. Miuuer. I imagine before the war you could have bought that 
land for $100 an acre. Before the war, Alameda had a population of 
35,000. Now it has a population of 69,000 and is bursting at the 
seams. I think you can almost count the vacant lots you can find in 
the city of Alameda on the fingers of 1 hand, and I have lived there 
30 years and know it intimately. With this proposed bridge that will 
come over here, the city proposes filling all this other land here. 
There is very little tideland in California in private ownership. In 
1889, when we passed our last constitution, no more tidelands were 
allowed to get into private ownership. This railroad, which passed 
through the State of lowa, ended here [indicating]. 

Mr. Cunninecuam. That is where you got all your people. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miiuer. At that time some of this tideland got into private 
ownership, but this is in public ownership. This is the headquarters 
for the Coast Guard for the West, and we gave that to the Govern- 
ment. This is known as Government Island, and it is part of Ala- 
meda, because the original channel came up here. 

Mr. Cunninauam. In the event we do not approve this, will you 
have to find housing for these families? 

Mr. Trencken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Where will you get it? 

Mr. Trencken. We will just keep looking more and more. We 
have spent 2 years trying to find something. We recognize the high 
cost of land, but we feel against that high cost we have the transpor- 
tation problem. 

Mr. Bares. That is no cost to the Government. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Could this have been anticipated several years 
ago when the land was cheaper? 

Mr. Trencken. No. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Why not? 

Mr. Trencken. The Wherry Act did not come into existence until 


Mr. Bares. How about the property leased out to the university? 

Mr. Trencken. We have leased it from the university. 

Mr. Mituer. This is industrial property. The city wants to get 
rid of this [indicating]. The houses are substandard and old and we 
need it for industrial property. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. First, as I understand it, you need the housing 
for the servicemen and their families, and you cannot get land any- 
where else? 

Mr. Trencken. That is correct. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The contractor owns it, and he will be in there, 
if we approve it, for 75 years without payment for the land. He 
erects the housing, rents it, and gets the benefit of the rentals himself? 

Mr. Trencken. Yes. 

Mr. Cunninauam. And at the end of 75 years it all reverts to the 
Government. Will there be any buildings left after 75 years? 

Mr. Mituer. We hope. 

Mr. Cummincuam. Why should not the contractor—who is putting 
these up, 500 units at a cost of some $9,000, perhaps, each, or a total 
of $4 to $5 million—why should he not pay for the land himself? 
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Mr. Trencken. The authorization under the Wherry Act permits 
the Federal Government to make the land available. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. It permits it, but it has to be approved. If we 
did not approve it, would not the contractor go ahead anyway? 

Mr. Trencken. I doubt if he could do it, because we also fix the 
rental, and if the total cost of the project were amortized over the 
75-year period, it might necessitate rent over a fixed limit. 

Mr. CunntneGHam. Could you not fix that rental so that he could 
pay so much a year and retire that? 

Mr. Trencxen. There isn’t much latitude in fixing rentals. 

Mr. Ketiener. To some extent they tie into housing allowances. 

Mr. Trencxen. If the project goes above that maximum rental, 
we cannot sponsor it. We had a number of projects fail because of 
the fact that the rental structure required us to go just a little over 
the cost of development. So Congress authorized the services to 
go out and buy the land and contribute it, a subsidy proposition, 
which was fixed at not to exceed $1,000 per unit. So that this is 
within the authority Congress has, and as a result we have been able 
to get many more projects started then when the Wherry Act was 
passed. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Mr. Miller, what in your opinion will this be 
worth 75 years from now? 

Mr. Miter. The land itself will unquestionably have even a 
greater value. 

Mr. CunninGHAm. You feel California will keep on growing? 

Mr. Miuuer. As long as you produce people in Iowa. So you have 
the key to that. 

Mr. Bates. Will you tell me about Treasure Island? Why cannot 
the Government provide land on Treasure Island? 

Mr. Trencken. As I understand, it is completely developed. We 
have looked over all Navy land. 

Mr. Bares. There is nothing at Oakland? 

Mr. Miuuer. Not a thing. 

Mr. TrenckeEn. It is completely filled. 

Mr. Miuuer. All of these people will be from Oakland. 

Mr. Bates. How many units will there be in this project? 

Mr. Tipncken. Five hundred. 

Mr. Bares. And what is your requirement? How many units do 
you actually need? 

Mr. TiencKkeN. The requirement is 500 units. Actually there is a 
shortage of more than that, but thev think they want to consider 
500 units. 

Mr. Bares. What is the total requirement? 

Mr. Trencken. I do not know. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. How soon will it be built? 

Mr. TreNcKEN. As soon as this is approved and the fill can be 
made. 

Mr. CunninGcHAm. What would be the damage done if we delayed 
this until January? This is the last day we meet this session. 

Mr. Miuuer. This has been pending a long time, and they are 
anxious to get this fill in. They can work on the fill now, but when the 
winter comes in they will be further delayed. 

Mr. Bares. What did the contractor pay for this land? 
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Mr. Mituer. Before the war it could probably have been bought 
for $100 an acre. A friend of mine has 110 acres in here [indicating] 
and he is holding it for $2,500 an acre. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Why do we not buy that instead? Would 
not that be a better deal? 

Mr. Miiter. No. It is 15 miles away. We are taking men from 
the Air Force base over in here [indicating]. 

Mr. CunnrnGuam. Just a minute. This man has 110 acres he is 
holding for $2,500 an acre? 

Mr. Miuuer. He is holding it for at least $2,500 an acre. I doubt 
he would sell it for that. 

Mr. Cunntneauam. Why would not that do? 

Mr. Trencken. There are several factors. One is its lack of 


proximity. 
Mr. Bares. You have a freeway in here, so that argument is not 
good. 


Mr. Miturr. It is good. You get off that freeway to the island. 

Mr. Bares. How far is that? 

Mr. Miuuer. Fifteen miles. 

Mr. Bares. That is not bad. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is a project in here at Camp Shoemaker, now 
Camp Parks. The Navy is furnishing buses for people to go there. 

Mr. Barus. Is that Parks? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. That is now a Navy Air Force Base. The 
Air Force wants those houses down there very much. 

Mr. Bares. How far is that? 

Mr. Miter. Twenty-eight or twenty-nine miles. 

Mr. Bares. Where is Redwood Forest? 

Mr. Mituier. Right here. 

Mr. Bares. Here is the Golden Gate? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. There is no property in here at all? 

Mr. Miuter. No. That is all hills. This is a public park. That 
land is very valuable. 

Mr. Trencken. The Navy has checked into a dozen or more sites 
and has come up with this one as the most satisfactory. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Who were the appraisers who fixed the value? 

Mr. Tiencxen. They have not turned in a value. We had an esti- 
mate by the Public Works Department of the Navy. We have an 
independent appraiser making an appraisal, but his report has not 
been handed to us. The owners have agreed to accept the appriased 
value established by the appraiser if it is lower. 

Mr. Ketuener. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it is not a 
question of whether the land is actually worth this amount. It prob- 
ably is, as a matter of fact. The question before the committee seems 
to be whether it should spend this amount of money on a Wherry 
project. How far away have you gone, Mr. Tiencken, in looking for 
land? 

Mr. Trencken. Some 10 miles. 

Mr. Cunntnecuam. Any more questions? 

Mr. Fisner. Do you think the emergency is such that by waiting 
until the first of the year and taking more time on it, it would do very 
much harm? 
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Mr. Cunninenam. That is what I am wondering. That is 5 
months. 

Mr. FrsHer. Is it that pressing? 

Mr. Mituer. It is pressing. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Here we are the last day of the session. $22,000 
an acre seems like a lot of money. 

Mr. Mituer. I have been trying to get the project up here for the 
last 6 weeks, as Mr. Kelleher knows. 

Mr. Cunninauam. It is no fault of yours. You have made a good 
presentation. 

Mr. Mituerr. I want it because if it is put off until the first of the 
year it means delaying it another 6 months. 

Mr. Tiencken. The fill has to be made and has to settle, so that 
the housing cannot go up immediately. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Of course something may happen before January 
so that we would not need it. ‘ 

Mr. O’Konskt. Does this come out of money already appropriated? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. We just appropriated $1,700,000 for jet-test cells in 
Alameda, and what will come out of Korea will be rehabilitated there. 

Mr. FisHer. This is tideland where the fill will be? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes: that is tidelands. 

Mr. CunninGuam. If there are no further questions, we will take 
it up in executive session. 


Wuirtier, ALASKA 


Mr. Ketuener. General Carter of the Army is here and will discuss 
the request for approval of emergency funds to the extent of $6 million 
to rebuild a pier and other facilities at Whittier, Alaska, destroyed by 
fire last June. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Perhaps we had better hear first from the 
Governor of Alaska, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barruerr. I think it would be best to hear from the Army 
first. 

Mr. Bares. In view of the statement of counsel that this is an 
emergency, I wish the General would bring this out. As 1 under- 
stand, the construction period will not start until next May. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. W. A. CARTER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF G—4, SERVICE DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COL. B. R. WIMER AND LT. COL. JOHN A. 
MEEK OF THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF G-4 


General Carter. The Army is requesting approval of $6 million 
of emergency funds which the Army has available to reconstruct cer- 
tain parts of the dock facilities at Whittier, Alaska, which burned 
down on the 17th of June. 

The dock which was destroyed was a 2,300-foot timber structure. 
There were warehouses on the dock. Operations are now being carried 
on, on a very temporary basis by using some barges and off-loading in 
thestream. We are also using the limited port facilities at Seward and 
at Anchorage. The Seward docks are of timber construction and 
also vulnerable to fire 
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There are 68 miles of connecting railroad between Seward and 
Portage. This stretch of railroad is in a hazardous state of repairs. 
Funds have been requested several times, I believe, to repair this 
railroad, and the Army is highly in favor of this railroad repair. 

There is another port, the port of Anchorage, which, however, is 
icebound 5 months out of the year. Just before the hearing started, 
Mr. Bates suggested that there might be a question concerning 
keeping Anchorage open. I have checked since then with General 
Yount of the Chief of Transportation on that problem. A study was 
made, and I was unable to get the cost, but to keep Anchorage open 
is an expensive proposition. The thing that has stopped us, none 
of the insurance companies will insure any cargo going into Anchorage. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Is that Government cargo? 

General Carter. Yes, but in commercial vessels. 

Mr. CunNiINGHAM. We do not insure Government cargo, do we? 

General Carrer. In commercial vessels. They have to insure the 
vessels themselves. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. The Government is its own insurer. 

General Carrer. However, the vessels would not only be hauling 
Government cargo, but other cargo as well. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Let us get it straight. Does or does not the 
Government insure the cargo that it owns? 

General Carter. I cannot answer that. I will have to check. 
It is my understanding they do not insure their own cargo. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Does the Government carry insurance on the 
Pentagon Building? 

General Carrer. It does not. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I think you will find the Government carries no 
insurance on anything it owns. 

General Carter. That is correct, except the commercial insurance 
companies must insure the ships. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. But the Government does not own the ships? 

General Carter. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. | do not think your point on insurance has any 
merit at all. 

General Carter. It means we cannot use Anchorage because we 
cannot get any ships in there. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. The question of whether or not the cargo is 
insured has nothing to do with that. 

General Carter. The ship cannot be insured if it goes into 
Anchorage. 

Mr. CunninGuam. That is the ship itself? 

General Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. CunnincuAm. But not the cargo? 

General Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Fisner. The commercial insurance companies will refuse to 
insure commercial ships that go into Anchorage? 

General Carter. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. But not those that go into Whittier? 

General Carter. Whittier is an ice-free port. 

Mr. Bares. You mean regardless of what improvements are made at 
Anchorage, the insurance companies are adamant on that stand? 

General Carter. That is the statement General Yount made to me 
this morning. He said that was definitely correct, and that they had 
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tried to work with the insurance companies, but due to the ice con- 
ditions there, which Governor Bartlett is familiar with, it would be 
very treacherous. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ke.iener. General, what was the capacity of Whittier prior 
to the fire, and what is it today? 

General Carter. At Whittier prior to the fire the dock would 
handle 4 ships at 1 time of deep draft and 1 of shallow draft, a total of 
5 berths. 

Mr. Keviener. There was only one dock? 

General Carrer. Yes. 

This is in connection with the emergency nature of this project: 
We are proposing to move in a DeLong floating pier which can be 
put in operation and can be used prior to the freeze-up at Anchorage 
this winter. We expect that construction on that particular pier, 
which will provide one ship berth, can be completed by October. 

We are also proposing in this request to build two ship berths closer 
in to the center of the port on a marginal wharf which will be of 
fireproof construction. 

If this request is approved—and it has been approved by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the House Appropriations 
Committee—we will be able to start our dredging operations in prepa- 
ration for working in the very early spring. 

Mr. Kexueuer. Is the port unusable at the present time? 

General Carrer. It is unusable except for lightering. 

I have a picture which will show the extent of the damage. 

The fire caught in the attic of the warehouse, that was on the dock, 
and it was unfortunately above the sprinkler system. The fire 
department arrived on the scene within 5 minutes, but there was about 
a 9-knot wind blowing, and the fire got under the dock, which was of 
creosoted timber, and there was virtually nothing that could be done 
about it. 

Right here is the square building which is the new permanent 
powerhouse which has just been completed. This is the temporary 

owerhouse. This building was scorched, but not seriously damaged. 

he fire was confined to the dock itself. It started here, and the wind 
changed and it went this way. This tip end was not entirely de- 
stroyed. This is where the tankers tie up and come in, and that 
cannot be used for anything but POL. 

Our proposal is to build right here, and make a fill behind it. It 
will be of permanent construction, a caisson filled with sand and filled 
behind it with dirt. 

Mr. CunninGHam. What is the need of that for security? 

General Carrer. The troops in Alaska get about 80 percent of the 
supplies through this port. We do use Seward for a part of the cargo, 
and the port of Valdez is used to some extent. 

Our proposition is this, Mr. Chairman: We must have to support 
the Army and Air Force in Alaska two ice-free ports. Seward and 
Whittier are the two. This has been a military port entirely. How- 
ever, there are some plans under way which will authorize this to be 
used for certain civilian requirements. 

Mr. Cunnineuam, There is no town to speak of? 
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General Carter. There isno town; nothing. Everyone at Whittier 
will live in this building. 

Mr. Cunnryenam. What are these buildings {indicating on photo- 
graph]? 

General Carrer. They are old timber buildings built during the 
early part of the war, quonset huts of certain types. 

Colonel Wimer has all the details on this if you wish to ask him 
any questions. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. We will be glad to hear from you, Colonel. 

General Carrer. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. CunninGuam. Colonel Wimer, do you have any statement to 
offer? 

Colonel Wimer. I have nothing more to offer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Are there any questions? Do you have any 
questions, Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Barus. I have no questions. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Are there any further questions? Then we will 

hear from Delegate Bartlett of Alaska at this time. 
& Mr. Barruerr. I do not know that I have ever appeared before a 
committee and said go slow with respect to the allocation of funds for 
a project in Alaska, but I must say I have deep misgivings about the 
whole Whittier setup. 

I have always believed it was conceived in error, and that it does 
not make good sense. I do not believe it makes good sense because 
of the fact that the geographic location at Whittier is such that it has 
been eloquently demonstrated that in case of war there is no doubt 
but that 1t would be susceptible to enemy attack. That is on account 
of the geographical situation. Some of the members of the subcom- 
mittee have been up there, and they know what I mean. 

The pictures show that it is necessarily confined in a very restricted 
area into which miliions and millions of dollars have been poured. 

If that area were bombed and the tunnels were bombed the port 
would become completely inoperative at once. 

I think that the Department of the Army has had ample time to 
appear before this committee prior to this time and explain this in 
detail. 

This fire occurred in June. 

They announced almost right away that they hoped and intended 
to rebuilt Whittier, and I think they should have come up before the 
committee so that the committee could have had an opportunity to 
inquire into everything concerning Whittier. 

Now, I believe it was indicated that the fire loss amounted to $20 
million, at least that statement was published in Anchorage as having 
come from an authoritative source. 

Now, I am told informally that the loss is on the order of $9 million. 

This request here is for $6 million, and I do not believe this would be 
the end of it. 

I think that, without trying to say that I am personally opposed to 
it, my individual view is we ought not to begin on that until it would 
be a question of defense, or unless there were really a grave emergency. 
I think the committee ought to have adequate time in which to inquire 
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into Whittier as such, entirely aside from the estimate of $6 million 
contemplated for any facilities at this time. 

Close by is Seward, one of the finest harbors in the world, which 
we have seen, with room for dispersal, and that appeals to me as being 
highly important, with lots of ability to escape any devasting attack 
there because of the room which is available. 

Then there is Valdez, which is connected only by highway, as has 
been said, but it is a good highway. 

I wrote to the Department of the Army after the Whittier fire and 
asked them why they did not, on a temporary basis, at least, utilize 
to a greater extent the facilities of Valdez. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Is it an all-winter port? 

Mr. Barriert. Yes, it is an all-winter port, but they said it was too 
far in the interior of Alaska. 

What is happening now, I am told is, that the cargo boats have been 
going to Whittier or Seward, and then the freight goes almost 500 
miles by rail to Fairbanks, and then is trucked out to Big Delta, and 
I use that as an illustration, which is an Air Force base, a distance of 
26 miles. 

Mr. CunnrineHAM. How far would it be on the Alean Highway? 

Mr. Bartiertr. On the Richardson Highway it would be about 250 
miles from Valdez by truck, and, of course, that is closer than Seward 
or Seattle. 

Mr. Chairman, I have grave misgivings about Whittier. 

I think it should be examined very carefully. Before the original 
Alaska Central Railroad was located at Seward, Whittier was rejected 
for a number of reasons which should have appealed in this case. It 
was rejected because of the geographic situation, it was rejected 
because it has an atrocious climate, the worst in the entire area, and 
I think that any of the boys who have served in that area would 
say that. 

To sum it up, Mr. Chairman, I am not taking an outright position 
in opposition to Whittier. 

As I said I had my doubts immediately after the Whittier fire con- 
cerning the advisability of its rehabilitation. 

I have not heard from anyone in the Department of the Army about 
it since then, so I feel free to express my views on it here. 

It is sure that $6 million will not be all that this committee will be 
asked to authorize for Whittier. I suggest that it would go up into 
the tens of millions of dollars before they get through, and I wonder 
if it is necessary, I wonder if it is advisable to spend that money at 
Whittier. 

Mr. CunnincHam. What about Anchorage? I have had informa- 
tion that it will soon be made an all-the-year-round port. Is there 
any truth in that, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartiett. The truth is that a port commission has been 
established within the last year or so at Anchorage, and that com- 
mission has been undertaking studies. They have had an engineer 
up there from California. There has been some independent work 
done. I do not know if definitive conclusions have been reached, but 
I have heard that preliminary surveys have indicated that the port 
could be kept open 8 or 10 months of the year without too much 
trouble. I do not propose to say of my own knowledge whether or 
not that is a factual estimate. 
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Mr. CunninGHam. Seward is a year-round port? 

Mr. Bartiert. Yes; Seward is an all-the-vear-round port, and one 
of the very finest. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. And Valdez is an all-the-vear-round port? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes; Valdez is an all-the-year-round port. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. How far is Seward from Anchorage? 

Mr. Bartierr. It is about 114 miles, I believe, from Anchorage. 

Mr. Cunninauam. How far is Whittier from Anchorage? 

General Carter. I have some maps here to locate the various 
places in Alaska. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. How far is Valdez? 

General Carter. It would be kind of bard to calculate because we 
want to use the road, and that isa roundabout way. Valdez, I might 
say, is 371 miles from Fairbanks. 

Mr. Fisner. Even at that, it is closer than Whittier to Fairbanks. 

General Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Whittier is located on a comparatively narrow 
channel. 

General Carrer. Here is Seward [indicating on map], and by rail- 
road it is 69 miles to Portage where the rail line ties in to get to 
Whittier, and then our major stations are Elmendorf, which is here 
{indicating on map] and Ladd, which is up here [indicating on map], 
and Big Delta is not a very large station. There are only about 700 
or 800 people there. Getting to Valdez is by highway, and this is 
quite a range, this mountain range that you have to get over [indicating 
on map]. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes, but it is kept open the year round. 

General Carter. Our studies of Alaska indicate that I think with- 
out doubt we cannot settle the troops there particularly in the event 
of war, because of the fact that by rail as by your highway transport 
it just would not be sufficient. 

Mr. Bartruert. I agree with that without qualification. 

General Carrer. We have felt all along that we had to have these 
two ports, both Seward and Whittier because, as Delegate Bartlett 
says, we cannot afford to put all of our eggs in one basket. 

Of course, the dock facilities at Whittier, are, of course, important, 
but the port is just as vulnerable as the dock facilities of that parti- 
cular area are to incapacitation by an atomic attack, and so the best 
dispersion is the two ports. 

Mr. Bartuierr. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Surely. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I would like to know why you figure you have one 
basket there with the alternative of the fine area there that is available 
now? 

General Carter. Whittier is right behind the glacier, and as the 
subcommittee knows you have got to have a shot right down the 
alley, right on it before you could destroy it. From my experience, 
and I have had a little, to get vour shot right smack on the target is 
pretty difficult. 

We cannot afford to build a number of ports here. We have an 
investment here now of about $40 million, and this reconstruction 
which is proposed will provide for all of the requirements for Whittier 
for any peacetime need short of mobilization. 

As a matter of fact, the Alaska Command came in and asked for 
twice this much, for $11 million, or almost $13 million, and it was 
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reduced in my office and by the Chief of Engineers to give them not 
two ship berths here, but one contemplated berth which will give them 
their requirements. 

Mr. Fisner. Do you think that you have a $40 million plant there 
now? 

General Carter. We have a $40 million investment there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. And you cannot use much of it without some rehabili- 
tation? 

General Carter. We cannot use any of it; we will have to abandon 
it. 

Mr. Kev.uener. Is that the investment in the plant or the replace- 
ment value of the plant? 

General Carter. That is the investment. 

I may say, sir, that you asked about the $20 million damage. 
Actually, the cost of the dock itself, which was destroyed was 
$9,800,000. There was damage, of course, to materiel in the ware- 
houses, we had truck damage, and so forth, but I do not believe the 
damage actually ran over $15 million. 

Mr. Fisner. Your powerplant was not destroyed? 

General Carrer. That was not damaged. 

Mr. Fisuer. And you have an investment there of $40 million? 

General Carter. Nothing was destroyed except the dock and the 
two transfer warehouses on the dock. 

Mr. Fisuer. And it is useless now? 

General Carter. Yes, it is useless now. 

We started the day after the fire. We sent men from Washington 
and Seattle down from Fort Richardson to start investigation as to 
the possible need for reconstruction. I actually started a pier moving 
from the gulf coast toward Alaska to see if we could get this part of 
the line back in with the idea that if we should have a fire at Whittier 
we would have to try to arrange space elsewhere. 

Mr. Fisoer. At Anchorage? 

General Carrer. At Seward. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I want to say that General Carter spoke about 
the failure to get funds for the rehabilitation of the section of the 
Alaskan Railroad between Seward and Portage, and he is absolutely 
correct in that. 

Last year the Under Secretary of the Army, and the then Com- 
manding General of the Alaskan Command appeared before the 
Interior Department Appropriations Committee and made very 
urgent appeals for those funds and they were denied. 

After the Whittier fire the Department of Defense went before the 
Senate committee with a renewal of that plea and this committee 
allowed something over $5 million for the job, but, unhappily, in 
conference that amount was stricken out, so we have no possibility 
during the next fiscal year, unless a supplemental comes up for start- 
ing that rehabilitation job on the railroad between Seward and 
Portage. However, the conference approved $1,500,000 for dock 
construction at Seward. 

General Carter. I am very sorry to hear from General Miley who 
is the Army commander in Alaska, and who came down twice to ap- 
pear before the committee to support that, say that the railroad is in 
precarious condition. The bridges are bad. It is 60-pound rail and 
in the low temperatures the rail splits and shatters and, as a matter of 
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fact, we almost lost some of the bridges on that railroad this summer 
because of the drought and the dry weather they have had up in 
Alaska. It has melted the snow back up on the glaciers and filled the 
rivers, and there are several bridges in precarious condition. We very 
strongly support the building of that railroad. 

Mr. Bares. Is this railroad open all the time, all the year ’round? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

The highway is open all the time, but as General Kepner, then in 
command in Alaska said, it would take, in the event of an emergency, 
a long while to man those stations, to fill the trucks, and to carry any 
ai preciable number of men or an appreciable amount of freight in. 

The Federal Government, through the Interior Department, has 
spent something on the order of $80 million rehabilitating the Alaska 
Railroad, including new rolling stock, and so forth. Between Portage 
and Fairbanks the job is complete now except that one section from 
Portage to Seward. 

General Carter. We would very strongly support that, and we 
would also very strongly support additional dock facilities, because 
the dock facilities at Seward are most limited. Their estimated capac- 
ity is 35,000 tons a month, I believe, but we are in trouble, as I say we 
supported this request of the 17th of July to the committees. We did 
it just as quickly as we could get data together so that it would make 
sense. It is based on long engineering analysis, and I have authorized 
the designing to go ahead so that we can advertise for bids when it is 
approved. 

Mr. Barrierr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cunnineuam. The ocean currents make that an all-winter 
port, do they? 

General Carrer. I presume so; the Japanese current comes in 
there. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Is it an all-winter port at Kodiak? 

Mr. Bartuetr. Yes, that is a year-round port. 

General Carrer. Yes, sir; it is a year-round port. 

Mr. Bartierr. Everything is year round except Anchorage, north 
of the Aleutian Chain. 

General Carrer. North of here [indicating on map]. This is the 
barrier that keeps the cold from coming down. There is a mountain 
range here [indicating on map], and this tunnel goes through the 
range here {indicating on map]. 

Mr. Bares. Are these two new ports Smith and Abercrombie? 

General Carrer. As far as I know. 

Mr. Bares. I thought there was just one port there at Kodiak 
and that they were going to make it here [indicating]. 

Mr. Barrier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cunninenam. Are there any more questions by any members 
of the committee? Mr. Bartlett, do you have anything more to offer? 

Mr. Bartierr. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly cannot 
feel that I should put myself in the position of stating unalterable 
opposition to this because we have to have cargo moving in there, 
but I do wish to say as I said originally, that I think it is at the wrong 
place. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. What would be the situation if this port were 
not rebabilitated; would there be any use of Whittier at all? 

General Carrer. No, sir. We would have to continue to use the 
oil-loading docks, and we would still be hauling fuel out of there 
until we complete the Alaska pipeline, but that would be all. 

Mr. Cunninonam. And when the Alaska pipeline is completed 
you would not need it at all for oil? 

General Carter. Probably not, sir. 

It may be more advantageous, under certain conditions, to run a 
tanker in there now and then, but I believe, except for the oil facilities, 
we would not need it. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. If, at that time, you would not need it for oil, 
how soon lo you expect that pipeline to be completed? 

General Carrer. It has not been started yet. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has been holding it up for approval. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. My thought is if when this is completed you 
would not need Whittier for oil at that time would it be wise to expend 
money for this part of it now? 

General Carter. Yes, sir, we would have to have Whittier for this 
port, Mr. Chairman. We would have to build another port if we 
did not have Whittier, and we cannot use Seward alone to meet our 
needs. We would have to have a railroad to serve the port, if we 
go to Valdez, we would have to build a railroad to Valdez which would 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars. We cannot leave our troops in 
Alaska dependent on one single port being open in the winter. It is 
too dangerous. As you know, Alaska is the No. 1 outpost of our 
defense. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you anticipate spending more than $6 million, 
or is this $6 million the cost the rehabilitation? 

General Carter. This would complete the reconstruction of the 
facilities. There are other requirements, certain individual housing 
and that sort of thing to go into Whittier, but this is all as far as the 
port is concerned except quartering employees. 

Mr. Keiuener. Those things would be in a future public works 
bill? 

General Carrer. Yes; they would be in a future public works bill. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Are there any further questions? If not, we 
will take up the next project. Thank you very much, General Carter. 
We will consider all of these in executive session later. 

General Carrer. There is one other matter that I think should be 
brought up at this time. It will only take about 5 minutes. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Carter. This is a request which has been submitted to the 
committee for the release of $1 million of funds appropriated in the 
fiscal year 1953 for the construction of 350 units of housing in an 
oversea area. 

The project is being financed by the foreign government contributing 
$2 million and the American Government contributing $1 million. 

We are getting these 350 units of housing which will be put up at an 
Army camp there. The foreign government is providing the land on a 
nominal lease basis. We put in one-third of the cost, and the con- 
struction is under our supervision, and will be done by local engineers, 
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and the houses will be public quarters, so that the officers and non- 
commissioned officers who are assigned to this housing will have their 
rental allowance withheld. The $1 million investment will be paid 
back in the rental allowances in 2% years. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The total cost to the Government will be $1 
million? 

General Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. To be paid back in 2% years? 

General Carter. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. It is necessary that we house American people 
there? 

General Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. CunnineGHam. American troops? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir; that is right. We are ready to go with 
the project actually if this committee approves it. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Without objection it will be approved. Thank 
you, General. 

What is the next project? 

Mr. Ketiener. The next project is the Bluebonnet project, Mr. 
Chairman. The Air Force has made a new recommendation on this 
project. You have the letter on your desk. 

Mr. Cunninauam. The Senate has approved it? 

Mr. Ketiener. The Senate has approved it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. As I understand it, the Air Force made a recommenda- 
tion and the Department of Defense turned it down? 

Mr. Kev_iener. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Air Force recommended that the project be substantially as 
follows: they would pay Texas A. and M. $509,000 for its equity in 
lands. That represents 4 percent per year for the period during 
which they have had it. 

They would pay Texas A. and M. $555,000 for a number of things. 
I am not quite sure what they represent, but investments of various 
kinds in the Texas A. and M. property. 

Also $178,000 for the equity they have in buildings. 

For the 1,212 acres of land which is the experimental farm they 
would pay Texas A. and M. something in the neighborhood of $150,000 
which is in all $1,392,000. From this would be subtracted the value 
of personal property to be removed by the college, $161,000, which 
would end up with a total payment of $1,231,000 to Texas A. and M, 

The second page of the letter that you have before you summarizes 
the present proposal. You will note the major difference is that, 
while the 1,212 acres would be purchased from Texas A. and M. for 
about $150,000, the 12,800 acres, on which the United States has the 
right of recapture, would be recaptured in use only and not in fee. 

The total of that is $1,032,800. 

The greater part of this sum would go to the individuals owning the 
industrial area. Also the city of McGregor would get some $400,000 
for the utilities. 

Now, Mr. Teague raised the point that the Air Force sent down 
their representatives and representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
to talk with Mr. Williams, the chancellor, and Mr. Gilchrist, the vice 
chancellor of the college. They recommended to their Department 
the proposal which I outlined. Such a recommendation was, in fact, 
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made to Assistant Secretary Lewis of the Air Force, and he approved it, 
in substance. 

However, before it could be finally approved it had to go to the 
Secretary of Defense’s Office, and the Secretary of Defense’s Office 
directed that the proposal, as you now have it before you, be submitted 
to the committee. 

Mr. Donohoe, of the Air Force, is here for the purpose of answering 
any questions you would like to ask him about this project. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I think we have gone over this fully in the 
committee, and I see nothing to do personally, but approve the new 
proposal, which seems to be satisfactory, but, naturally we would like 
to see unanimity among the parties and the members of the Texas 
delegation, and to hear from them. 

Mr. Tracus. There is not unanimity of thought. In the first place, 
I did not know that this was coming up in the Senate in any different 
form. 

I understood from Senator Johnson’s office that there would be no 
difference in form when it came up over there, and the minute I learned 
of it I called up my colleagues to get them to try to contact whomever 
in the Defense Department has authority to make the decision on it, 
but certainly I object to it, and I oppose it. I do not think that 
Senator Johnson would have approved it if he had known what was 
happening. 

The Air Force did not tell the Senate committee of this contem- 
plated agreement with A. and M. college, and certainly they had no 
information that this was properly a matter that the college and the 
Air Force had agreed to. 

I certainly hope the committee will not approve it until A. and M. 
college has had a chance to talk this over with the Air Force and has 
everything on top of the table. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What harm would there be if we delayed it until 
January? 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, this has been delayed approximately 
18 months now. At the close of the last session of Congress we were 
right where we are today, right at the close of the last session of Con- 
gress this project was up for approval, and we are right back where we 
were months ago. 

I have been told by representatives of the Air Force that their figures 
indicate that 1 year’s operation of this plant at the present rate of use 
of this system for jet assist takeoff, would pay for the entire invest- 
ment of the Government in 1 year’s time. In other words, we have 
already lost the entire investment by this year’s delay. Because of 
our delay a year ago we have lost that amount. 

Now, that is the harm that will come from delay from the stand- 
point of the Government. 

Of course, from the standpoint of the community, the difficulty 
now is we have five industries at McGregor, and they have no idea 
what they can do, or what the Government will do to them. 

Then, may I say, from my own standpoint, that within the last 
week I have been told 3 or 4 times this thing was settled, and I told 
those people so, and I am in a very embarrassing position because [ 
thought the thing was settled. 

I am sure that no harm can come from this committee going ahead 
and approving the project. 
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Texas A. and M. is not precluded from coming in and presenting 
its legal claims because you approve of this project. 

The college has the right to come into court if it cannot settle satis- 
factorily with the Air Force. If they do not come to an acceptable 
agreement with the Air Force they still have the right to go to court. 
All you ean do is give the Air Force the right to go ahead and negotiate 
to see if they can come to a conclusion. 

Unless you take action in this committee there will never be an 
agreement between those parties. Your action will simply authorize 
the project. The college is not denied one single right thereby. 

Personally, 1 would like to see the college sell the entire property 
to the Government. I have told this committee that I think it would 
be most desirable if the Air Force would take it all, but the Air Force 
does not have the amount of money they anticipated they would have. 
They want to postpone the time in which they will make a substantial 
expenditure. 

If they take the use of this property, I do not know what they will 
pay the college, as this statement does not say, but I understand they 
pay A. and M. College something in the neighborhood of $80,000 a 
year in the way of increased equity in the property. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. DONOHOE, CIVILIAN CHIEF, 
DIRECTORATE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Dononoe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. PoaGer. That is our understanding. That is A. and M. College 
agreed to pay approximately $1,960,000. In other words the A. and 
M. College has to pay the Government nearly $2 million before they 
own that property free and clear of encumbrances. Surely the Gov- 
ernment does not have to pay the college any more than its equity 
in the property. The Government must pay the acquisition value 
less the indebtedness due to the United States Government plus any 
increase Which has taken place in value. There is now $1,400,000 due 
to the Government on that property, and all the time A. and M. 
College reduces that indebtedness each year by contributing $80,000 
a vear simply because of persumed benefits that come to the Govern- 
ment from the use of this property as an experiment station. 

Consequently, if the Government takes this property and holds it 
for 5 years under its recapture clause A. and M. College will get 
$1,500,000 more than if the Government buys it. 

Mr. Dononor. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. I cannot see how the college can lose on that. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Poage, you are in favor of closing this up? 

Mr. Poaar. Yes; I would like to see it closed up. 

I would like very much for this committee to act and to go ahead 
and at least to authorize the same thing that the Senate authorized. 

Mr. Tracur. Of course, I would like to see the college have a 
chance to go into this further. I think the Air Foree was just com- 
pletely off base the way they handled this thing. We were not told 
that they were going to the Senate, and they did not tell Senator 
Johnson what they were doing, and none of us knew what it was about 
until it was over. A. and M. College has Mr. Williams on his way up 
here to talk to the Defense Department about it, and we would like 
to know his attitude on it. 
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Mr. Dononor. With respect to the Senate, we did not know until 
the very morning we appeared before the Senate committee that the 
Senate was even going to take the project up. In fact, it was simul- 
taneously with our appearance at the Senate. 

We knew what the result was Monday morning. Mr. Creedon 
signed the document saying what we would do, and concurrently 
with the signature we were advised that the Senate may take it up. 
We went over to the Senate that morning, and that is when the Senate 
took the project up. 

Mr. Tracur. Could not the committee be polled tomorrow after 
they have talked to the Defense Department about it? 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Do you think the committee could be polled? 
Some of the members have gone away already. 

Mr. Keuiener. I am afraid it would not be very practical to 
do that. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Vinson is gone, but I have his proxy. 

Mr. Dononor. I would like to make one other comment, sir. 

The position, I believe, of the Secretary of Defense was that they 
would like to put off any outlay of funds this year if they could. 
Therefore, they approved this project. They did not particularly 
sav come in at a later date, and buy it at a later date. What they 
had in mind was the termination of the national emergency. 

We pointed out to them that this committee and the Senate Armed 
Services Committee had gone on record as commenting possibly that 
the national emergency may terminate by June 30, 1954. 

The approval is important to us. The Secretary of Defense said 
that at the time the national emergency expired they would then 
consider our purchase of this property, and the reason for that was 
we had pointed out to them that we planned to use this facility for 
a period of approximately 10 years or longer. Furthermore, it has 
been left open ended. That is why the committee cannot take any 
action today, but at the termination of the national emergeneyv we 
will have the use of it, and at that time we will then be free to go back 
and ask if we can acquire a fee title to it. 

Mr. Poaar. That is the reason A. and M. wants to get rid of all 
the property, because it is not practical to carry on research as long 
as the recapture clause makes its occupancy uncertain. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Does anyone know how A. and M. feels about 
what the Senate did? 

Mr. Teacue. Yes, sir; the Board of Directors of A. and M. College 
had a meeting yesterday and rejected it and authorized Mr. Williams 
to come up here to see about it, and he is on his way up here now to 
try to talk to the Defense people about it today. They met at Texas 
A. and M. vesterday. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. In whose district is this? 

Mr. Treaauer. A. and M. is in my district. 

Mr. Poaae. Mr. Teague lives 100 miles from this project. He 
lives at A. and M. College. This project was a munitions plant during 
the war. It is located west of Waco, my home town. It is 150 miles 
from A. and M. College. 

Mr. Dononor. This project was established by the United States 
Government as a shell loading plant. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. The college is in Mr. Teague’s district, and the 
project is in Mr. Poage’s district? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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The college recognized that they could not carry on the kind of 
work which they originally set up, and I appreciate that fact. I am 
not attempting to criticize anything in that regard, but if the college 
takes the deal that the Air Force is offering them now, they will be 
getting $80,000 every year that they could not otherwise be getting. 
That is, up to the time the United States takes the property in fee, 
A. and M. College will have $80,000 for every year’s increased value. 

Mr. Dononor. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. I cannot see how the college is being hurt. 

Mr. Traauer. Yes, they have. 

Mr. Poace. They were given this property by the Government. 
In the conveyance the Government reserves the right of recapture. 

Mr. Traaur. May I read a short excerpt from a letter from Mr. D. 
W. Williams, whom you know and I know, and who appeared before 
this committee. He states: 

I was not able to get them to make any definite offer. I do not think that any 
of the young men talking with me apparently had any authority to do so. 
reviewed the basis of approach suggested in the morning hearing, which was that 
we had spent some $1,300,000 on the property, that we had a $400,000 equity, 
that the 1,212 acres were worth probably $200,000, and that there probably should 
be some allowance for the expense of moving. Deducted from this should be the 
value of the chattels which we could move and the value of the research which 
has been completed or from which values have been already received. They asked 
me how much I thought all these things would be worth, and I told them as a 
starter I would suggest that it ghengan'4 would be worth $400,000 or $500,000. If 
we had an offer of $1% million I felt quite certain the chancellor would recommend 
its acceptance by our board of directors. I further stated that by all means they 
should make some definite offer, even though it did not approach this figure, 
because such an action would at least be definite and would give us a basis of their 
value for reacquiring a fee title. 

Mr. Poaae. All we are asking you folks to do, and what we thought 
had been done, to tell you the truth, is to authorize the officers of the 
college and of the Air Force to go ahead and trade. 

This committee surely is not going to go down to McGregor and 
appraise the value of that property. The law takes care of all of that, 
and the college is not going to be precluded from one single legal right 
that is has. If you go ahead and approve this project they are going 
to have every legal right they now have. But if you do not act no 
trade can be made. 

The United States Government has already lost, as I understand 
it from your figures about $1,500,000 as a result of not going ahead 
with this thing this year. 

Mr. Dononor. We have lost some; I cannot estimate the exact 
amount. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that Mr. Williams is flying here from 
Texas, and he will undoubtedly confer with the Air Force, Mr. Teague, 
and whatever members of the committee he may desire to confer with. 
In addition, I understand the college will not agree to the conditions 
that the Senate approved. 

Mr. Tracue. The board of directors of A. and M. College so voted 
yesterday. 

Mr. Bares. They do not agree 


Mr. Tracur. No, A. and M. College, of course, did not. The 
position that is being taken is that they want to confer further with 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Bares. They have not taken any position. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that 10 days following the visit of Mr. 
Williams, the vice chancellor of Texas A. and M., with the Air Force 
representatives, the Texas delegation and Mr. Teague that counsel 
communicate in writing with the members of the subcommittee stating 
all of the facts as they have been presented, and, unless a majority of 
the subcommittee has disapproved, the project will be considered as 
approved. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Have you had any report from Mr. Kilday, 
a member of this committee who seemed to he vitally interested in 
this project? 

Mr. Kevuruer. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. CunninGHam. You have dispatched a letter to him? 

Mr. Kevurner. Yes, sir, 1 have. I would not expect an answer 
in less than 2 to 3 weeks. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. What about that motion of Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Poaae. I just want to call attention to the fact that it is not a 
matter of this committee ordering somebody from A. and M. College 
to trade. If this committee approves this project, then the Air 
Force has still got to deal with A. and M. College before they can get 
title to this property. 

Mr. Bares. It is necessary to know all of the facts on any of these 
matters before the Air Force or the Department of Defense takes 
final action. 

Mr. Poager. Yes, but A. and M. College stands in exactly the same 
position as any private owner stands. When there is an expansion 
project you do not say to Henry Jones who owns a ranch, “We 
guarantee you will get so much for your ranch.’ You simply 
authorize the Army to go in there through the engineers to deal for 
that ranch and pay him what it is worth, and that is all you are 
authorized to do. At Fort Hood—— 

Mr. Bares. The property down there was never sold. It was 
already authorized and now it is a question of money down there? 

Mr. PoaGe. You bought 400 pieces of land down at Fort Hood and 
you did not fix the value of any of them. 

Mr. Ketuener. I think this case is a little bit different. Here the 
Government has the right of recapture of a large acreage, where in 
the normal case of acquisition it would not. 

Mr. FisHer. The Government has the right to recapture the use of 
some fourteen-thousand-odd acres as | understand. 

Out of deference to Mr. Teague’s situation and since he requested 
it, | might insist myself on its being finally determined here so far as 
this committee is concerned today, but I do think we should recognize 
the fact that we should not carry it over. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. You support Mr. Bates’ motion? 

Mr. FisHer. Yes, sir; with the understanding that it is not going 
over. Personally, I will be here. I think we should wrap this thing 
up and do it within the next 3 days or a week and not later. 

Mr. CunnincHam. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Bates. 

All in favor say aye. 

The motion is carried. 

What is the next project? 

Mr. Ke.uener. Carswell Air Force Base. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Without objection the Whittier request is 
approved. 
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Now, do you want to consider at this time the Alameda project? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that many members 
of our committee are headed toward the Far East, I suggest that we 
defer action on the Alameda project, pending the investigation of the 
subcommittee visiting that area. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. All in favor say aye. 

The motion is carried. 

Now we are down to consideration of the Carswell Air Force Base 
project, are we not, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnirncuam. That is the last one? 

Mr. Kevtiener. Yes; it is. 

You will recall the committee considered the Carswell Air Force 
Base acquisition at some length previously. In brief, the project that 
the committee has before it is Air Force project No. 99, which involves 
the acquisition of 338 acres of land at Carswell Air Force Base at an 
estimated cost of $2,474,000. 

I believe you will recall also, Mr. Chairman, that the law cited as 
the authority for this acquisition is Public Law 155 of the 82d Con- 
gress. ‘That law authorized the acquisition of 760 acres, at $2,000 an 
acre, for a total of $1,520,000. 

In other words, there was a total of 760 acres authorized for acquisi- 
tion and about one-half of that has been acquired already, but almost 
all of the money has been spent on that one-half of the land. So, 
now you have 338 acres at about $7,300 an acre before you. 

General Washbourne is here from the Air Force. 

Mr. Cunninauam. What official action did we take on this before? 
Nothing? 

Mr. Ke_iener. We deferred action; we have not taken any action. 

Mr. Cunntnauam. Mr. Lueas, do you want to be heard? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, [ am Wingate Lucas, representing the 
Fort Worth District where Carswell Air Force Base is located. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard the military facts which have been 
given by General Washbourne and others from the Air Force in 
support of this proposal. 

I speak not upon the military matters, because I would not presume 
to be able to convince this committee of facts which the military 
possesses, but I do speak, sir, and gentlemen of the committee, for 
the people who live in that vicinity. 

As, in the case which Mr. Poage illustrated a moment ago, there has 
been a great deal of misunderstanding about this matter. The Air 
Force and the Corps of Engineers representing the Air Force in the 
acquisition of this property both have told these people out there in 
the vicinity of Carswell Air Force Base that they would be dispossessed, 
and they have told them that many times. There has been delay 
upon delay, and now the people in that vicinity do not know what will 
become of their property. 

This delay has cost the Government these millions of dollars which 
are before you now, but if the Government had acquired this property 
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at the time it was first authorized, the property would not have appre- 
ciated so much in value. I say ‘“‘millions’’; it is purely an estimate. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. A considerable number of houses have gone up 
in that area, according to my understanding. 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; because this is the best real estate—it is choice 
real estate, Mr. Chairman, even if Carswell Air Force Base were not 
in that vicinity. It is close to the city of Fort Worth and the city is 
growing in that direction; it is out by the lake which is the best 
residential property in that area and the longer the Government waits 
to acquire it, the greater will be the value thereof. 

There are people out there who have children in school who do not 
know whether this coming September to place their children in school 
in that area or whether to move and put their children in other schools 
in other parts of town. 

There are people there who have an investment who wish to increase 
their investment by building business property. There are others 
who are so undecided as to what to do that this cost will be levied 
against the Government when the Government does actually move. 

Mr. CunninGHam. You are emphasizing the urgency of proceeding 
at once in this acquisition? 

Mr. Lucas. I am empbasizing the urgency and the necessity. 
General Washbourne, I think, will present the facts in regard to the 
military situation. 

Mr. CunninGuam. I notice that there are 78 homes or sites 
involved? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. I will take your word for that; I do not 
know. 

Mr. CunninGuam. I believe it is either 76 or 78 sites. 

Mr. Keviener. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, substantially. 

Mr. Cunninauam. What kind of homes are they? 

Mr. Lucas. Some of them are substantial homes and there are some 
very elaborate places out there that were built before the war—some 
as long as 20 years ago; some are very castlelike places. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Yes; I have seen some of them. What about 
the poorer ones? 

Mr. Lucas. Of course, all in the edge of this property there are 
some houses in the bracket of $3,000 or $4,000; probably, they cost no 
more than that when they were constructed. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What would you say the average cost would be? 

Mr. Lucas. I would not want to pass on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Would it be $10,000? 

Mr. Lucas. No; 1 do not believe so. 

Mr. CunninGHam. $5,000? 

Mr. Lucas. I would not care to give you an answer at all to that, Mr. 
Chairman, because when you take in these houses worth $200,000 
and I think there are some out there worth that much—it will bring 
the average up considerably, but, Mr. Chairman, it is the little people 
I am speaking for, not the people who own the $200,000 homes. It is 
the little people who do not know where to put their children in school; 
they do not know whether to repaint their houses or put new screens 
on them or new porches on them. They do not know whether they 
will be there this September or whether they will be there several 
more months. The longer we wait, Mr. Chairman, the more ex- 
pensive it is going to be. 

General Washbourne can convince you, I am sure, that this Air 
Force base is going to be enlarged. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. If we had only acquired all this land in the 
beginning, we would have saved a lot of money and a lot of trouble? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. I insisted, Mr. Chairman, with all the 
influence I could bring to bear upon this committee, that we have 
waited too long, and while the figures show that the Government is 
going to have to spend a great deal per acre for this property, it does 
not reflect simply the price of the land that the Government is paying, 
but it reflects the improvements thereupon. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Unfortunately, they will be of little value to the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Lucas. I have discussed this with some of the officers there— 
the commanding officer, Sam Anderson, at Carswell, by the way he 
has gone to Korea now and a man named Montgomery is now CO— 
and they told me that a number of these houses could be utilized. 
They need a new officers’ club at the base and perhaps they can use 
one of these houses for an officers’ club. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Lucas, we have to be on the floor in a few 
minutes and does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Lucas. I have to be on the floor, too, but I have said all I 
want to say, and I thank you very much. 

Mr. CunnrnGuam. General Washbourne, do you have a. brief 
statement to make on this matter? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. L. B. WASHBOURNE, DIRECTOR OF 
INSTALLATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


General WasHBourRNE. I can only state, Mr. Chairman, that the 


situation with respect to this acquisition—the military requirement— 
remains the same as it has been all along, and the funding that is 
proposed here we believe is adequate to meet the situation. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Is there any other direction in which you could 
go and get the necessary land? 

General WasHpourNne. No, sir; there is not. There is a large 
plant on the west, the lake is on the north, and the city of Fort Worth 
is on the south and east. 

Mr. CunnineGnam. Let me ask you two more questions; it is im- 
possible to go ahead with the work yof are doing there without 
acquiring more land? 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Suppose we abandoned it entirely and moved 
it to some other site where we could get the land cheaper, would that 
cost more than to buy this land at the present high price? 

General WasHBouRNE. Yes, sir. The investment there is now in 
excess of $125 million. 

Mr. Bares. I move that it be approved. 

Mr. Cunnrnauam. Any remarks? All in favor say, ‘‘Aye’’? 

It is approved. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned subject to the call of the 
chairman next January. 

Mr. Bares. I hope, Mr. Chairman, we can use better foresight on 
these projects in the future. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. I certainly hope so, too, 

(Whereupon the subcommittee adjourned subject to the call of the 


Chair.) 
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